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A. 

African Sketches, by Thomas Pringle 
74. See ‘ South African Colonization.’ 

Agassiz, Louis, his ‘ Recherches sur les 
Poissons Fossiles, contenant une Intro- 
duction a l'étude de ces Avimaiux.’ See 
§ Fossil Fish.’ 

Algiers, fatal indifference of the English 
Government to the occupation of, by the 
French, 162, x. 

America, Poor-Law System of the United 
States of, 48. 

Artesian Wells, 96. 

Austin, Mrs., her ‘ Specimens of German 
Genius’ noticed, 28, 

— States, Poor-Law System of the, 


B. 

Baillie, Joanna, ‘ Dramas,’ by, 487—her 
* Plays on the Passions,’ 1b.—state of the 
Drama at the time of their appearance, 
488—her manner of drawing the female 
character, 492— cause of the failure of 
‘De Montfort’ as an acting Drama, 492 
—fitness of ‘ Basil’ for scenic exhibi- 
tion, 493 —‘ Romiero,’ 494—‘ Hen- 
riquez,’ 495—the ‘ Separation,’ 503— 
‘The Phantom,’ 513—* The Homicide, 


ib, 

Baily, Francis, FR.S., his Account of 
the Rev. John Flamsteed, the first As- 
tronomer Royal, 96—See Flamsteed. 

Banks, Sir Joseph, his anticipation of the 
decline of the Royal Society, 108. 

Barbary States, system of Non-intervention 
with, stated, 162, 

Bavaria, Poor Law System of, 41. 

Belgium, Poor-Law System of, 44. 

Bengal, origin of the connexion of the East 
India Company with, 176. 

Bonnellier, Hippolyte, his ‘ Memorial de 
PHotel de Ville de Paris, 1830.’ See 
‘ French Revolution of July 1830.’ 

Boucher, Rev. Jonathan, his Glossary of 
Archaic and Provincial Words, 367, 
VOL, LY. NO. CX, 


Brazil in 1828 and 1829, by the Rev, 
R. Walsh, 250, See Slave Trade. 

British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, 444. 

Brockett, John Trotter, F.S.A., his Glos- 
sary of North Country Words, 367. 

Brougham, Henry Lord, his ‘ Discourse 
of Natural Theology,’ 387—the two 
great objects of this discourse, ib,— 
common classification of the objects of 
human knowledge, i6,.—comparison of 
the physical branch of Natural Theology 
with physics, 391— evidences of an 
intelligent cause, 392—the psycholo- 
gical branch of Natural Theology com- 
pared with psychology, 394—censure of 
the author on modern theologists for 
neglecting the phenomena of mind as 
an evidence of Deity, 395—Ray, Der- 
ham, Paley, Nieuwentyt, and Crombie, 
defended from the charge, i6.—the facul- 
ties of the human mind evidences of an 
intelligent cause, 396— the author on 
the immateriality of the human mind, 397 
—the arguments adduced by theologians 
in favour of Deity considered, 399—the 
author’s view of Dr. Ciarke’s argument 
erroneous, 400—impropriety of ranking 
physical truths among those which be- 
long to theological science, 401—the 
author’s dogmaon creation rejected, ib, 
—probable designs of the Deity in re- 
spect to the future destiny of man, 402 
—dogma of the author that the mind is 
not affected by the decay of our cor- 
poreal frame refuted, i6.—phenomena of 
dreaming, 403—extraordinary defects in 
the execution of the work, 407—meta- 
physical fallacies, 410—unsuccessful en- 
deavour to explain the doctrine of causa- 
tion, 412—the author's astronomy, 413 
—and logic, 414—estimate of his philo- 
sophical acquirements, and talent for 
abstract discussion, 416 

Buonaparté, Napoleon, Niebuhr’s remarks 
on, 240, 
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Biirger, Godfrey Augustus, character of 
his Writings, 26. 


Cc. 

Calcutta, description of, 177. 

Carnot, his character by Niebuhr, 239. 

Catholicism in France, state of, 5. 

Charlemagne, ivspection of the tomb of, 
by Otho IIL, 3. 

Charnock, Job, founder and first Governor 
of Calcutta, romantic incident in the 
life of, 193. 

Chaucer’s ‘ Reeve’s Tale,’ extract from, 
381. 

Clubs, see Original. 

Colonization, see South Africa. 

Comets, 195—slow progress of prac- 
tical astronomy, 1b.—theory of the mo- 
tion of comets, 196—Halley’s comet, 
197—substance of comets, 198—theory 
of the formation of the luminous coatings 
which surround them, 201—of the tails 
of various comets, 202—cause of the ac- 
celerated motion of Encke’s and Biela’s 
coinets, 201—phenomenon of the expan- 
sion of the nebulous part of comets, 206— 
changes in their external appearance, 
2U9—of the paths of comets, 210— 
periodical returns of Halley’s comet, 
213—influence of the ethereal medium 
on its motions, 219—phenomenon of 
light diverging from its nucleus, 221— 
its probable appearance at sundry remote 
periods, 222—KEnucke’s comet, 224— 
Biela’s, 225—extreme distance of comets 
from the sun, 227—influence of the sun’s 
ailraction, i6,—eflect comets have had 
upon the earth, 230—chance of colli- 
sion, 231—consequences of a violent 
concussion, 232, 

Cotgrave’s French Dictionary, its peculiar 
merit, 354. 

Craven, Dialect of, with a Glossary, 366. 


D. 
Denmark, Poor-Law System of, 39. 
Deserre, Count, Niebubr’s character of, 240. 
Dialects ; see English Provincial Dialects. 
Dinners, see Original. 
Dunlop, Dr., his ‘ Notes by a Back woods- 
man,’ noticed, 89, n. 


E. 

Encke, Professor Von, ‘ Ueber den Halley- 
schen Cometen,’ 195, See Comet. 

English Provincial Dialects, 354—the lan- 
guage of our northern counties, though 
obsolete, not barbarous, ib.—peculiar 
merit of Cotgrave’s French Dictionary, 
ib—causes of dialect, 355—distinctiun 
between dialect and language, ib,— 
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Higden’s ‘ Polychronicon,’ ib,—origin 
and early history of the West Saxon, 
Mercian, and Anglian dialects, 356— 
Layamon and the semi-Saxon gospels, 
ib,—distinctive peculiarities of our pro- 
viucial dialects, 357—Jenuing’s ‘ Dia- 
lects of the West of England,’ i6— 
Forby’s Vocabulary of East Anglia,’ 1, 
—Halifax dialect, 26.—language of Ko- 
bert of Gloucester, ts.—Pier’s ‘ Piough- 
man’s Vision,’ 6.—Manning’s ‘ Version 
of Langtoft’s Chronicle,’ 15,—Collier’s 
* Dialogue betweewTummus andMeary,’ 
w—The Northumbrian the most im- 
portant of our provincial dialects, .— 
its resemblance to the Scotch, 358— 
opinions as to the origin of this dialect 
examined, i6.—Scottish and English par- 
ticles, 362—Grose’s ‘ Classical Diction- 
ary of the Vulgar Tougue,’ 366—Wilbra- 
ham’s ‘ Attempt at a Glossary of some 
Words used at Cheshire, 366—Forby’s 
‘Vocabulary of East Anglia,’ 16.—‘ the 
Dialect of Craven,’ with a copious Glos- 
sary, ib,—the Cleveland dialect given with 
fideiity in the farce of the ‘ Register 
Office,’ 1b.—Brocket’s ‘ Glossary of 
North Country Words,’ 367 — Dr. 
Jamieson’s* Etymological Dictionary of 
the Scottish Language,’ ib.—Boucher’s 
* Glossary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words,’ 1b. — Kemble’s* Illustration of the 
Anglo-Saxon system of Accentuation, 
372—extract from Chaucer's ‘ Reeve's 
Tale,’ 380—specimen of the Northum- 
brian dialect in the fifteenth century, 
383—extract from ‘ Havelok the Dane,’ 
ib.—specimen of the present vulgar 
dialect of Cleveland, 335—specimen of 
the Lancashire dialect, 386—apologue 
of the Tailor and the Hedgehog, 14.— 
Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle, ib. 

Erminier, M. his ‘Au-deld du Rhin’ cha- 
racterized, 34. 

Exmouth, Admiral Viscount, his ‘ Life’ by 
Kdward Osler, Esq. 129—the work 
published wichout the sanction of the Ad- 
miral’s representatives, ib.—Exmouth’s 
ancestors, 131—his education, b.— 
enters the naval service, 132—is put on 
shore at Marseilles penniless, 1b,—his 
spirited conduct attracts the uotice of 
Captain Keppel and Lord Hugh Sey- 
mour, 16.—is received by Captain Pow- 
noll into the Blonde, 133—early in- 
stances of his skill, courage, and hu- 
manity, #b,—his gallantry on Lake 
Champlain, 135— renders important 
services to Burgoyne’s army, 136—is 
sent home with the dispatches, 137— 
rejoins Captain Pownoll of the Apollo, 
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and made first lieutenant, 138—is pro- 
moted to the command of the Hazard 
s!oop-of-war, 1,—post-captain, 6.—mar- 
ries during the peace of 1783, ib.—com- 
missions the Winchelsea for the New- 
foundland station, —anecdotes, 139— | 
appointed to the Nymphe, 140—cap- | 
tures the Cleopatra, %.—is knighted, | 
and placed in the Arethusa, 141—cap- 
tures La Pomone, t).—command of a 
frigate-squadron, t.—the Indelfatigable, 
142—brilliant instance of his courage 
and humanity, !43—is created a baronet, 
145— blockade of Brest, and other 
channel services, 149-152—captures La 
Vaillante, %.—his conduct during the 
mutinies, 153—is attached to the ex- 
pedition against Ferrol, 155—is chosen 
in 1802, M.P. for Barnstaple, #%.—on 
the renewal of hostilities is employed in 
the blockade of Ferrol, %.—returns to 
his parliamentary duties, 156—his ef- 
fective speech on the gun-boat system, 
ib.—made rear-admiral, and commander- 
in-chief in the East Indian seas, 1b.— 
his numerous captures and services, 158 
—returns to England, and appointed to 
the command of the North Sea squadron, 
159—succeeds Cotton in the Medi- 
terranean command, 160—capture of 
Genoa, 161—created Baron Exmouth, 
th.—-again selected for the command in 
the Mediterranean, tb.—system of non- 
intervention with the Barbary states, 162 
—Lord Exmouth is directed to proceed 
to the three regencies, 163—his nego- 
tiations at Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, id. 
—expedition against Algiers, 165—his 
deportment during the battle, 166—re- | 
sults of the achievement, 167—his own | 
account of the action in a letter to his 
brother, 168—is created a Viscount, 169 | 
—-appointed commander-in-chief of the 
Plymouth station, 170—his political 
principles, é—death, 172. 





F. 
Flamsteed, Rev, John, the first Royal As- 
tronomer, account of; compiled from his 
own manuscripts, and other authentic 
documents,’ by Francis Baily, Esq., 
96—zeal and ability of the editor, 
ib— Flamsteed’s antobiography, 99— 
his birth and education, 1b—he com- | 
mences the study of astronomy and ma- 
thematies, 100—is sent over to Dublin 
to be touched by Valentine Greatrackes 
for weakness in his legs, 101—Irish 
mode of protecting one’s hide from being 
galled when riding, %.—he pursues his 





mathematical studies, and produces an 


almanac for the year 1670, 102—the 
calumny of his having been convicted 
of a highway-robbery refuted, 103—his 
first visit to London, 105—is patronized 
by Sir Jonas Moore, ib,—is appointed 
Astronomical Observator by Charles II., 
the Royal Observatory at Greenwich re- 
paired and finishe:!, 107—remuneraion 
since Flamsteed’s time of the Astronomer 
Royal, 108—the Nautical Almanac 
of Maskelyne, 110— Flamsteed com- 
pelled by poverty to commence teacher, 
1ll—the comet of 1680, *+. —corre- 
spondence with Newton, 1+.—character 
ot Halley, 112—Newton’s visit to 
Flamsteed, 11 3—and extraordinary letter 
to, 115—Flamsteed’s character of New- 
ton, 118—extraordinary conduct of 
Newton towards Flamsteed, 119-125 — 
Death of Flamsteed, 126. 

Forby, Rev. Robert, his ‘ Vocabulary of 
East Anglia,’ 366. 

Foreign Poor-Laws, see Poor-Laws. 

Foreign Slave Trade, 250. See Slave 
Trade. 

Fossil Fish, 433—‘ Recherches sur les 
Poissons Fossiles,’ par Louis Agassiz, ib. 
—rapid progress of fossil zoology, ib.— 
sketch of the life of Agassiz, 434—punb- 
lishes the first and second parts of his 
* Fishes of Brazil,’ 436—visits Paris, 
437—is cordially received by Cuvier, 
437—commences his great work, 1b.— 
matures a new classification, 16.—ab- 
stract of a paper read by him before 
the Geological Society of London, 439 
—his reception in England, 442—his 
‘Rapport sur les Poissons Fossiles dé- 
couverts en Angleterre,’ tb. 

France, Poor-Law System of, 44, 

France, state of Catholicism in, 5. 

Frederick the Great and Gellert, interview 
between, 15. 

French Revolution, see Tenth of August. 

French Revolution of July, 1830, 416— 
* Mémorial de PHbtel de Ville de Paris, 
1830,’ par Hippolyte Bonnellier, Ancien 
Secrétaire de la Commission Munici- 
pale, ib.--the July Revolution charac- 
terized, t.—the two classes of men who 
made that revolution, 417—situation of 
Bonnellier before the revolution, 418— 
meeting held at the office of the ‘ National’ 
on the eve of the 27th, 418—insur- 
rection against the Ordonnances decided 
on, ib.—meeting of Deputies at Casi- 
mir Périer's, .—the insurrection orga- 
nized, 419—-General Dubourg chosen 
leader, ib.—design for which the episode 
of Dubourg was got up, 421—equip- 

ment of the ‘ General’ in second-hand 
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uniform, ib—-mareh to the Hotel de 
Ville, #b,— Bonnellier becomes the 
* General’s’ secretary, and prepares the 
acts of the government, 422—M. Baude, 
editor of the ‘ Temps,’ communicates 
with the * General,’ 16.—Culonel Zim- 
mer elects himself chief of the staff, 423 
—Lafayette assumes the chief command, 
ib. — resignation of Dubourg, 1%. — 
QOdillon Barrot made secretary, with 
Bonpellier as assistant, 425—proceed- 
ings of the commission, ib.—Louis 
Philippe arrives at the Hétel de Ville, 
and assumes the regency, 427— instances 
of the tyranny exercised by the muni- 
cipal commission, 429—character of the 
public men of revolutionary France, 432 
—fate of Mr. Secretary Bunnellier, 433. 


G. 
Gellert and Frederick the Great, interview 


between, 15. 

Germany, Heine on,’ 1— the author's 
history and position, ib.—renders him- 
self an object of alarm throughout 
Germany, 2.—transplants himself to 
Paris, and leagues with the Jacobin Pro- 
pagandists, 16.—specimen of his style 
3—inspection of the tombs of Charle- 
magne and of Roland, éb,.—religion of 
the middle age, 4—state of Catholicism 
in France, 5—romantic schools of Ger- 
man and of French belles-lettres, 16.— 
Christianity of Germany and of France, 
6—Luther, 8—pedigree of pantheism, 
9—Frederic the Great and Gellert, 15— 
Kant vindicated from the charge of athe- 
ism, 16.—theory of Fichte,16—Gvethe’s 
conduct respecting Fichte, 1b.—theory 
of Schelling, 17—character of Goethe, 
19—character of Frederick Schlegel, 
21—and of Augustus William Schle- 
gel, 24—Niebiihr and A. W. Schlegel 
compared, 25—character of the writings 
of Birger, 26—defence of Racine 
against the disparaging views of Schle- 
gel, 28—origin of the author’s hatred of 
A. W. Schlegel, 31—reform of the 
German universities, —plan of the 
Prussian government of universal pa- 
rochial education, 33. 





Greatreake’s Valentine, Flamsteed’s ac- 


count of his visit to, 101. 


Grose’s Classical Dictienary of the Vulgar 


Tongue, 366, 


H. 
Hanse Towns, Poor-Law System of the, 43. 
Hastings, Warren, tribute to the memory 


of, 192—the biography of, a desider- 
atum, tb, 





Heine, H.; his 4De'l’Allemagne,*1,» See 
* Germany.’ Bout 

Herder, Jubn Gottfried, His Resays on the 
Literature and Philosophy of England 
characterized, 22. 

Henningsen, Captain C. F., his ‘ Twelve- 
month's Campaiga with Zamalacarrepui 
during ‘the War im Navarre and the 
Basque Provinces of Spain,” 514—the 
Author deserived, ib—the Carlist party, 
515—portrait. of Zamalacarregui, 516 
—and of the Curate Merino, °519+the 
Christina troops, 520—treatment of Za- 
vala hy the Queen’s party,521—~eapture 
of Count Labispal, 522—hatile betiveen 
Zumalacarregui and O*Doyle, 523— 
characteristic anecdotes of, Zumala- 
carregui, 525—ultimate chunces of Don 
Carlos, 532. i } 

Hindostan,* Scenes and Characteristies of, 
by Miss Emma Roberts,’ 174: 

Holland, Poor-Law System of, 43,» 

Homer characterized by Niebuhr; 242, 

Hudibras’s description of the ballad poetry 
of the Romans, 247, 


Fe ui 

Tndulgencies of the Church of Rome; 245, 
Innes, John, his * Letter to ‘Lord Glenelg, 

containing a Report, from personal ob- 

servation, on the Working of the’New 

System in the Brhish ‘West: wdia 

Colonies, 250, See « Slave Trade.’ 
Irish Poverty, see Poor-Laws. 


J. 
Jamieson, John, D.D.; his Evymological 
Dictionary of the Scottish Language, 367. 


K. p 
Kant vindicated from’ the ‘eharge of 
Atheism, 15. 
Kay, Rev. Stephen, his « Wanderings in 
Caffraria,’ 96, ? 


L. 
Lander, Richard, his «Description “of the 
Slave markets of Africa,:251. » 

Littrow, Professor Von, * Ueber den* Hal- 
leyschen Cometen, 195, > See Comet. 
Lieber, Francis, his * Reminiscences’ of an 
Interview with Niebutt, the Historian 

of Rome,’ 234. See Niebubr. + 


M. 
Macdonnell, A., Esq., on * Goloniab:Com- 
merce,’ 250. See SlavePrade.' 
Mecklenburgh, Poor-Law System of; 40. 
Mitchell, T., his‘ Charaeter of the’ Schle- 
gels,’ 29-—his edition of the ¢ Wasps’ 
of Aristophanes noticed, 21, 9. 
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Africa, including a particular descrip- 
tion of the Wild Sports of that Coun- 
valtayy’ 74.» See Soath Africa.’ 


N, 


Niebuhr, Reminiscences of an Intercourse 


with,’ by: Francis. Lieber, 234—the 
author’s singular and rambling life, id. 


o7—birth and education of Niebuhr, 


237-~residence \in England, 238—ap- 
pointed Secretary to the Danish mivis- 
ler, th,—-enters into the Prussian ser- 
vice, #4.—his singular veneration for 
Carnot, 239—his remark on Napoleon, 
240—his opinion of Count Deserre, id. 
is llor of public affairs 
under Prince Hardenberg, «b.— and 
privy counsellor of state, 6.—reads lec- 
tures on Roman history in the university 
of Berlin, ib—-establishes a journal at 
Berlia, 241—puts forth his work on 
Great Britain, i6.—appointed minister 
at the court of Rome, 1b.—his death, 25. 
—domestic character, 1b.—his opinion 
of Klopstoch’s ‘ Messiah,’ 242—Pope’s 
* Homer,’ i4.—Voss’s * Homer," tb.— 
his. aphorisms on politics, 244—on reli- 
gious sentiments, 1b.—indulgences. of 
the Church of Rome, 245—his character 
ag the historian of Rome, 246. 





.. Norway, Poor-Law System of, 38. 


0, 
“ee Alliance, Reficctions on the, 


4 doin the,’ ‘by Thomas Walker, M.A., 


barrister-at-law, and one of the police 
magistrates of the metropolis, 445—the 
author one of the corporation of hu- 
mourists, 446-—his reminiscences. of 
his childhood, ib,—his weakly state, 1. 
—he determines to. be well, ib,—his 
dress, ib.—analogies between the author 
and other distinguished individuals, 447 
—his personal ‘exemption from the 
wants and weaknesses of hamanity, 2d. 
—the art of. dining and giving dinners, 


_|143h—iaconveniences of certain modish 


observances, 453—a Blackwall dinner 


iat Lovegrove’s, 456 —a Christmas-day 


dianer, 458—vegetables discussed, 459 
—plain dinner to a party of six, 460 
—soup, #6.—fish, ib.— birds, 465 — 
mutton and beet, 467—simple expe- 


 dients. by which the prosperity of a 


dinner, say, be ensured, 469—Charles 


_Lamb's-ewegy on -roast pig, 1b.—salads, 


A7O--+taris and puddings, 471 —roles 


-epa¥ tosdrinkables, ib.—varied interests 
connected. with the art of dining, 473 
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Moodie,;EAeutenant, his ‘ Tea; Years in 
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-ldtd omayor’ s' dinners, 47 4.~'sherifl’s 

dinners, 26, dinnets inthe Inas of 
Court, 475—use-to be made of dinner- 
giving in creating or extending influence 
in a State, 476—present systemof elubs, 
479—the Athenzum, 480 —the Wind- 
ham, ¢b.—the Senior Unitet Service, 
tb, — the Travellers, ib,—the Alited, 481 
—the Carlton Club, 482. 

Osler, Edward, Esq., his Life of Admiral 

Viscount Exmonth,’ 129, See Exniouth. 


P. 

Paley’s ‘ Natural Theology’ illustrated. 
See Brougham. 

Pantheism of the Revolutionists of Ger- 
many described, 7. 

Paris, state of Catholicism ia, 5 

Poor-laws, 35—the principle a a provi- 
sion for the poor adopted by all civi- 
lized communities, 36 — poor-law sys- 
tem of Norway, 38 — Sweden, 4. — 
Denmark, 39 — Mecklenburgh, 40 — 
Russia, ib.—=Prussia, ib.—Saxony, 41— 
Wurtemburgh, ib.—Bavaria, 1b6.—Swit. 
zerland, 42—the *Hanse towns, 43— 
Holland, ib.—Belgium, 44— France id. 
the Austrian States, 47—the United 
States of America, 48 — wretchedness 
of the mass of the people of ' Ireland, 
50—deserted and orphan children, 51 
—bastardy, 52—widows, ib.—the impo. 
tent through age, 65—the sick "poor, 
57—the able-bodied cut of work, 60— 
mendicants and vagrants, 65—necessity 
of a speedy legal provision for the’ Irish 
poor, 71. 

Pope’s * Homer,’ Niebuhr’s Criticisms on, 
242. 

Popes of Rome, their Church and’ State 
during the sixteenth and. seventeenth 
centuries, by Leopold Ranke, 287— 
papal Rome, a noble theme for a great 
historian, 288—effects of the Reforma- 
tion upon the papal system, t—Alex- 
ander VI., 291—Cesar Borgia,’ 293— 
Julius 11., 294—Leo X., tb.—effect of 
the study of antiquity on poetty and the 
arts, id.—the ‘ Avetituriere Sicilian’ of 
Busove da Gubbio, 295—peculiar’ cha- 
racter of the romantie epic, 7.—man- 
ners of Leo’s court, 296—his character, 
297—classical and epicurean character 
of his court, 297—sceptical apinions of 
the priesthood, 299 —Adrian V4, 300— 
Clement VII., s.— inherent vitality of 
the Roman Catholic religion, ib.—Coun- 
ct of Trent, 302— Loyola, 303-—the 
Jesuits, i. -—re-arganization . of “@a- 
tholicism, 16.—Paul I1H., 304—Julius 
III., ,.—and of Marcellus V., i.— 


580 INDEX, 


Cardinal Caraffa invested with the tiara, 
ib—his character, 6.—warlike events 
of his pontificate, 308—his labours 
for the reformation of the church, 311— 
his unpopularity in Rome, 312—he dies, 
commending the Inquisition to the car- 
dinals, tb.—Pius IV., ib.— re-convokes 
the Council of Trent, 313—refuses to 
attend the deliberations of the Inquisi- 
tion, ib.—execution of Cardinal Caraffa, 
tb,—decline of nepotism, #.— promo- 
tion of Carlo Boromeo and of Serbelloni 
to the cardinalate, i6.— pontificate of 
Pius V., %.—measures for the restora- 
tion of Catholicism, 314—Pius’s per- 
sonal character, ib.—his death, 315— 
view of the internal state and govern- 
ment of the papal territory, and the 
finances of the Roman see, 316—Gre- 
gory XIII., 318—resumption of the fiefs 
held of the see, 319—grants absolution 
to Picolomini, the bandit chieftain, 7. 
—his death, ib.--low origin and early 
life of Sextus V., 1b.—scene in the con- 
clave on the instant of his election, 320 
—his vigorous and successful admini- 
stration, 1.—effects of the Catholic re- 
ligion’s revival on the poetry, arts, and 
manners of the Roman court, 322 

Post-Captain, origin of the term, 138, x. 

Pringle, Thomas, his ‘ African Sketches, 
74. See South Africa.’ 

Provincial Dialects, see ‘ English Provincial 
Dialecis.’ 

Prussia, Poor-Law System of, 40. 


R. 

Ranke, Professor, of the Popes of Rome, 
their Church and State during the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 287. 
See yo of Rome. 


Roberts, Miss Emma, her ‘ Scenes and 
Characteristics of Hindostan,’ 174— 
picture of a nabob of the golden 
age, ib—the race succeeded by the 
Sold Indians,’ ib.—state of European 
society in India, 175—spirit and accu- 
racy of Miss Roberts’s sketches, 176— 
her peculiar qualifications for the task, 
ib.—origin of the connexion of the East 
India Company with Bengal, ib.—ex- 
pulsion of the French by Lord Clive, 
177—battle of Plassy, 1+.—description 
of Calcutta, #b.— interior arrangement 
of the dwellings, 178—state of female 
society, ib.—situation and prospects of 
* bridal candidates,’ 179—members of 
the Jewaub Club, 181—an Indian din- 
ner, 182—and supper, 183—disgust of 
the natives at the gross feeding of the 
Europeans, 184—necessity of conciliat- 





ing the natives of rank, 186—pro- 
gressive intellectual degradation of the 
mass of the population, 188—state of 
the instructed class of the natives, 189 
—veneration of the natives for their Eu- 
ropean superiors, ib—tomb of General 
Wallace, ib,—Augustus Cleveland, 192 
—tribute to the memory of Warren Hast- 
ings, #6.—romantic incident in the pri- 
vate life of Job Charnock, 193—situa- 
tion of the native women of India, ib. 

Roederer, P, L., his ‘ Chronique des Cin- 
quante Jours du 20 Juin au 10 Aoit, 
1792, rédigée sur Piéces Authentiques.’ 
See Tenth of August. 

Romans, ballad poetry of the, 247. 

Rome, indulgences of the Church of, 245. 

Royal Society, decline of the, anticipated 
by Sir Joseph Banks, 108. 

Russia, Poor-Law System of, 40—political 
aggressions of, in the East, 558. 
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Saxony, Poor-Law System of, 41. 

Schlegel, Augustus William, his character 
by Heine, 24—Comparison between 
Niebuhr and, 25, 

Schlegel, Frederick, his character by 
Heine, 21. 

Senior, Nassau W., his Statement of the 
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Slave trade, foreign, 250—the cause of the 
West Indian planter and the emancipated 
negro now a common one, ib,—increase 
of the foreign slave trade, 251—Richard 
Lander's description of the slave markets 
of Africa, 251—horrors of the middle 
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groes must fall, if cultivation be discon- 
tinued to an extent which shall break 
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South African Colonization, 74—Pringle’s 
African Sketches, ib.—account of the 
author, ib.—departure for the Cape of 
Good Hope, 75—disembarkation of the 
exiles at Cape Town, ib,—arrival at 
Glen-Lynden, 77 —‘ the emigrants’ 
cabin,” 78—the author grows weary 
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tacks the slave system of the Cape, ib.— 
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settlement, 84— Lieutenant Moodie’s 
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Cinquante Jours, du 20 Juin au 10 
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mean and fraudulent spirit in which this 
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